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Who are the Poor? 


The facts about the poor are important for decision-making 
related to education. Because of this, the following information 
is here supplied to NEA Research Bulletin readers. 


In the United States in 1967, there were about 26 milton 
poor persons (about 13 percent of the total population) - 17.8 
million (69 percent) white and 8.1 CEN (31 percent) Negro, or 
about twice as many white as Negro. on a percentage basis, 
10.3 percent of the total white Population and 37.5 percent of 
the total Negro population were poor. 


What 1s Poverty? 


The number of poor persons is estimated by the Census 
Bureau based on the definition of poverty developed by the 
Social Security Administration on the basis of minimum food and 
other needs of families, family size, number of children, and 
farm-nonfarm residence. For example, for a nonfarm EE 
four, the pov "1 threshold was a money income of $3,0! 

1959 and $5; 335 in 1967. 


Where Do the Poor Live? 


Within the metropolitan areas nearly 5 million were living 
in suburban locations and 8.3 million were living in central 
cities. There were about 700,000 more poor people in the large 
metropolitan areas (4.5 million) than in the small (3.8 million). 


Not only in national totel, but also in every type of area 
(national aggregates shown in Table 1), the poor whites outnumbered 
the poor Negroes. On the other hand, in all areas reported, much 
larger percentages of the Negro population then of the whiti 
population were poor. More than half (55 percent) of the Negro 
population living outside metropolitan areas were poor aie only 
3 in 10 living in the metropolitan areas were poor. 


shown in Table 1 is that during the eight years from 
pri ea RIA although the total pepulation increased, the numbers 
f white ad Negro poor decreased, and the percentages of each race 
who Were poor and living in each type of residential area also 
decreased, 


Metropolitan Areas vs. Other Locations 


In 1967 about half (51 percent) of the poor people lived in 
metropolitan areas, and they were about equally divided between 
the large metropolitan areas (1,000,000 er more population) md 
the small (under 1,000,000). Outside these metropolitan areas, 
six times as many poor people were classified as nonfarm as farm 
(42 percent and 7 percent). 


Central City vs. Suburbs 


The poor Negroes in metrepolitan areas tend to be concen- 
trated in the central cities - ll, percent of all poor Negroes vs. 
26 percent * all poor whites. On the other hand, 11 percent 
of the poor Negroes vs, 22 percent of the poor whites lived in 
the SMSA suburbs in 1967. Reference to Table 1 shows, however, 
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that regardless of percentages, the number of poer whites in the 
central cities (as a whole) was more than one-third greater than 
the number of poor Negroes. 


A widely held belief is that metropolitan poverty is confined 
to the central cities. The statistics on poverty, hewever, shew 
that for every 1.6 poor persons living in the central cities there 
was a poor person in the suburban fringe. For every 1.2 poor whites 
in the central cities there was a poor white in suburbia, and for 
every 3.l poor Negroes in central cities there was a poor Negro 
in suburbia, 


Poor Families 


In 1967, there were 2.6 million poor families in metropdlitan 
areas, a decrease from 3.6 million in 1959 - 1.6 million in the 
central cities and 1.0 million in the suburbs. About 58 percent 
of the poor families in the central cities were white, and 2 per- 
cent were Negro; in the suburbs 83 percent were white end 16 per- 
cent were Negro. 


During the B year period, 1959 to 1967, the changes in 
distribution ef poc families in standard metropolitan areas 
were these: a small increase in the proportion of families 
headed by persons 65 years of age and older, a large increase 
in the proportion headed by women under 65 (in central cities 
mostly ameng Negroes), a decline in the proportion headed by 
men under 65, both white and Negro. 


Children in Poverty 


In his study of the urban poor, Downs used available data 
for 1966. By making certain basic assumptions, he was able to 
produce information on children living in poverty, summarized in 
the paragraphs below: 


The more children there were in a family, the larger was the 
percentage of families that are classified as poor. For example, 
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10.2 percent of all families with two children were poor, but 
42.1 percent of those with 6 or more children were poor. 


EXE D HESS children under 18 in the nation 
were poor; in 1966, 17.9 percent, a decline in the peret of 
almost one-third. RUE whites, the decline wag from 20.1 
cent to 12.3 percent; among nonwhites, from 63.8 percent to P 50. 
percent, 


Source of Data 


The deta presented in the major portion of this article were 

ased on a recent release of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Trends 
in Social and Economic Conditions in Metropolitan Areas (Series 
$223, No. 27]. "Tuis statistical report presents data on changes 
from 1960 to 1968 1n population, family composition, education, 
employment, and income, and on changes from 1959 to 1967 in poverty 
in the central eities and suburban rings of the 212 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSA's 
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